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ABSTRACT 



The National College Women Sexual Victimization (NCVS) study 
attempted to build on and surmount the limitations of existing research on 
the sexual victimization of college students. In addition to the study of 
sexual victimization, the study investigated how rape estimates that use the 
two-stage process of behaviorally specific questions and incident reports 
compared with estimates drawn from survey responses. The study results were 
based on a telephone survey of a randomly selected national sample of 4,446 
college women in 1996. Twelve types of sexual victimization, from completed 
rape through stalking and verbal forms of sexual victimization, were studied. 
Survey responses suggest that many students encounter sexist and harassing 
comments and that many have a good chance of being stalked or enduring some 
form of coerced sexual contact. During any given academic year, 2.8% of women 
will experience a completed or attempted rape. Study results also show that a 
methodology that uses behaviorally specific screen questions in combination 
with an incident report yields considerably higher estimates of completed, 
attempted, and threatened rape than are found using the telephone methodology 
of NCVS. Most sexual victimization occurred when college women were alone 
with a man they know, at night, and in the privacy of a residence. Several 
factors appeared to increase the likelihood of being victimized. (Contains 14 
exhibits and 37 endnotes.) (SLD) 
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Foreword 



This study contributes extremely important data to our understanding about 
the prevalence and nature of violence against women in the United States. 

College campuses host large concentrations of young women who are at 
greater risk for rape and other forms of sexual assault than women in the 
general population or in a comparable age group. Based on their findings, 
Bonnie Fisher and her colleagues estimate that the women at a college that 
has 10,000 female students could experience more than 350 rapes a year — 
a finding with serious policy implications for college administrators. 

Fisher also found that many women do not characterize their sexual victim- 
izations as a crime for a number of reasons (such as embarrassment, not 
clearly understanding the legal definition of rape, or not wanting to define 
someone they know who victimized them as a rapist) or because they blame 
themselves for their sexual assault. The study reinforces the importance of 
many organizations’ efforts to improve education and knowledge about sex- 
ual assault. 

A unique feature of this study, brought about by joint funding from our two 
agencies, is its parallel use of two different survey methods for learning 
about sexual assault of women. The differences in estimated levels of sexual 
assault that are associated with the methodological differences will help us 
design better and more accurate surveys in the future. 



Julie E. Samuels 

Acting Director 
National Institute of Justice 

Jan M. Chaiken 

Director 

Bureau of Justice Statistics 
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D uring the past decade, concern over the sexual victimization of female 
college students has escalated. In part, the interest in this problem has 
been spurred by increasing attention to the victimization of women in 
general; until the relatively recent past, female victims received very little 
attention. However, this is no longer true. Terms such as “date rape” and 
“domestic violence” have entered the public lexicon and signify the 
unprecedented, if still insufficient, notice given to women who have 
been victimized. 

Attention to the sexual victimization of college women, however, also has 
been prompted by the rising fear that college campuses are not ivory towers 
but, instead, have become hot spots for crinunal activity. Researchers have 
shown that college campuses and their students are not free from the risk of 
criminal victimization.' It is noteworthy that large concentrations of young 
women come into contact with young men in a variety of public and private 
settings at various times on college campuses. Previous research suggests 
that these women are at greater risk for rape and other forms of sexual 
assault than women in the general population or in a comparable age group.^ 
College women might, therefore, be a group whose victimization warrants 
special attention. 

- Recognizing these risks, the U.S. Congress passed the Student Right-to- 

Know and Campus Security Act of 1990 (hereafter referred to as the act). 
This legislation mandates that colleges and universities participating in 
Federal student aid programs “prepare, publish, and distribute, through 
appropriate publications or mailings, to all current students and employees, 
and to any applicant for enrollment or employment upon request, an annual 
security report” containing campus security policies and campus crime 
statistics for that institution (see 20 U.S.C. 1092(f)(1)).’ 

Congress has maintained an interest in campus crime issues, passing legis- 
lation that requires higher educational institutions to address the rights of 
victims of sexual victimization and to collect and publish additional crime 
statistics (e.g., murder and nonnegligent manslaughter, arson). For example. 
Congress amended the act in 1992 to include the Campus Sexual Assault 
Victims’ Bill of Rights, which requires colleges and universities (1) to 
develop and publish as part of their annual security report their policies 
regarding the awareness and prevention of sexual assaults and (2) to afford 
basic rights to sexual assault victims.'* The act was amended again in 1998 
to include additional reporting obligations, extensive campus security-related 
provisions, and the requirement to keep a daily public crime log; some States 
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already required a public log (Public Law 105-244).’ The 1998 amendments 
also officially changed the name of the act to the Jeanne Clery Disclosure of 
Campus Security Policy and Campus Crime Statistics Act. In 1999, the U.S. 
Department of Justice awarded $8.1 million to 21 colleges and universities 
to combat sexual assault, domestic violence, and stalking.’ In 2000, 20 addi- 
tional schools were awarded $6.8 million. Two national-level studies are 
currently in the field. The first study examines how institutions of higher 
education respond to the report of a sexual assault. The second one is a mul- 
tisite evaluation of the programs and policies implemented in the above- 
mentioned 41 schools. 

What we know about sexual victimization of 
college women 

Like government officials, researchers also have given attention to the sexual 
victimization of college women and have conducted a number of studies.^ 
Although illuminating, much of the research is generally characterized by 
one or more of the following limitations: 

• The failure to use a randomly selected, national sample of college women. 
(Many studies have sampled students at only one college or at a limited 
number of institutions.) 

• The failure to assess the various ways in which women can be victimized. 
(Most studies have focused on a limited number of types of sexual 
victimization.) 

• The failure to use question wording or sufficiently detailed measures that 
prevent biases that might cause researchers to underestimate or overesti- 
mate the extent of sexual victimization. 

• The failure to collect detailed information on what occurred during the 
victimization incident. 

• The failure to explore systematically the factors that place female students 
at risk for sexual victimization. 

• The failure to study whether women have been stalked — a victimization 
that, until recently, had not received systematic research. 

The National College Women Sexual Victimization (NCWSV) study, 
described in this report and funded by the National Institute of Justice 
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(NIJ), attempted to build on, and surmount the limitations of, existing 
research on the sexual victimization of college students by: 

• Employing a nationally representative sample of college women. 

• Assessing a range of sexual victimizations, including stalking. 

• Measuring sexual victimization using a two-stage process starting with 
“behaviorally specific” screen questions that attempted to cue respondents 
to recall and report to the interviewer different types of sexual victimiza- 
tion experiences they may have had. Those who reported a victimization 
were then asked a series of questions, called an incident report, to verify 
what type of sexual victimization, if any, had occurred. 

• Acquiring detailed information on each victimization incident, including 
the type of penetration(s) or unwanted sexual contact experienced and the 
means of coercion, if any, used by the offender. 

• Examining how the risk of being sexually victimized was affected by a 
variety of variables, including demographic characteristics, lifestyles, 
prior victimization, and the characteristics of the college or university 
attended. 

In addition, the research project contained a comparison component designed 
to assess how rape estimates that use the two-stage process (behaviorally 
specific questions and incident reports) compared with rape estimates drawn 
from a sample of college women who completed a survey based on the 
National Crime Victimization Survey (NCVS). The comparison component 
was funded by the Bureau of Justice Statistics (BJS).* 

The resulting data furnish perhaps the most systematic analysis of the extent 
and nature of the sexual victimization of college women in the past decade. 

Who was surveyed? 

NCWSV study results are based on a telephone survey of a randomly select- 
ed, national sample of 4,446 women who were attending a 2- or 4-year 
college or university during fall 1996. The questions were asked between 
February and May 1997. The sample was limited to schools with at least 
1,000 students and was stratified by the size of the total student enrollment 
(1,000-2,499; 2,500-4,999; 5,000-19,999; 20,000 or more) and the school’s 
location (urban, suburban, and rural). Schools were randomly chosen using 
a probability proportional with the size of the total female enrollment. 
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Students were then randomly selected using a sampling frame provided by 
the American Student List Company. This company provided the school 
address and telephone number for each student in the sample. 

Each sample member was sent a letter describing the study and research 
protocol approximately 2 weeks prior to when a trained female interviewer 
called using a computer-aided telephone interviewing system.* The response 
rate was 85.6 percent.'® 

The comparison component used the same two-stage methodology as the 
main study except victimization was measured by using the screen questions 
and the incident report employed by NCVS. One purpose of the comparison 
component was to conduct a methodological experiment that would provide 
insight into the extent to which rape estimates are influenced by survey 
methods. 

How was sexual victimization measured? 

Measurement of sexual victimization was based on responses to “screen 
questions” and on a reference period for the victimization. In addition to the 
victimization measures, survey questions and secondary data sources were 
used to investigate the factors that potentially placed women at risk of being 
sexually victimized. 



Two-Stage measurement design: The screen 
question-incident report methodology 

With important exceptions noted later, sexual victimization was measured 
largely by following the two-stage measurement format of NCVS. NCVS 
first asks a series of screen questions that seek to determine if a respondent 
has experienced an act that may possibly be a victimization. If the respon- 
dent answers “yes,” then for each of the times that the act was experienced, 
the respondent is asked by the interviewer to complete an “incident report.” 
This report contains detailed questions about the nature of the events that 
occurred in the incident. The report is used to classify the type of victimiza- 
tion that took place; that is, responses to questions in the incident report — 
not the screen questions — are used to categorize whether a victimization 
occurred and, if so, what type. 

Some researchers have contended that the screen questions as worded in 
NCVS are not detailed enough to identify all women who have experienced 
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a rape or another type of sexual assault. A respondent may not answer “yes” 
to a screen question unless it is worded in a way that reflects the experience 
the respondent has had. To rectify this limitation, researchers have argued 
that sexual victimization should be measured with screen questions that are 
both numerous and detailed enough that respondents will not misunderstand 
what is being asked." 

NCWSV, therefore, used a series of behaviOTaUy specific screen questions 
that sought to assess whether respondents had experienced a range of sexual 
victimizations. A behaviorally specific question, for example, is one that 
does not ask simply if a respondent “had been raped”; rather, it describes an 
incident in graphic language that covers the elements of a criminal offense 
(e.g., someone “made you have sexual intercourse by using force or threat- 
ening to harm you ... by intercourse 1 mean putting a penis in your vagina”). 
The same logic can be used to ask about other forms of sexual victimiza- 
tion, such as sexual coercion or unwanted sexual contact. 

Examples of the screen questions used in the NCWSV study are listed in 
exhibit 1. Each completed rape screen question asks the respondent about a 
different form of penetration in which force or the threat of harm was used. 
A statement then follows each question that defines the type of penetration. 
For example, anal sex is defined as “putting a penis in your anus or rectum.” 
The other screen questions provide examples of the behaviors that respon- 
dents were asked about. 

The NCWSV rape screen questions are similar, if not identical, to those 
used by Kilpatrick and his associates'* and by Tjaden and Thoennes.'* The 
use of behaviorally specific screen questions is an important difference 
between the current survey and NCVS. The NCVS screen questions begin 
with a reference to a type of criminal victimization that may have been 
experienced (e.g., “were you attacked or threatened”), which is then fol- 
lowed by a list of short cue responses about the potential victimization. 

This list includes cues regarding specific places or situations in which the 
victimization could have occurred (e.g., “at work or at school”); objects 
that could have been used (e.g., “with any weapon, for instance, a gun or 
knife”); actions that could have been associated with the victimization 
(e.g., “face-to-face threats”); actions that constitute a criminal victimization 
(e.g., “rape, attempted rape, or other types of sexual attack”); and people 
who might have perpetrated the criminal act (e.g., “a relative or family 
member”). There is also a screen question that asks about “incidents 
involving forced or unwanted sexual acts.”'^ 
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Exhib it 1: Sunrey S<reen Questions • = • 

Women may experience a wide range of urwvanted sexuaf experiences in college. Women 
do rK 3 i always report unwar^ted sexuai experiences to the police pf d^ss them wtih family 
and friends. The person makmg the advances is not always a stranger but can be a friend, 
boyfriend, fellow student, professor, teaching assistant, supervisor, coworker, somebody you 
meet off campus, or even a family member The experience could occur anywhere: on or off 
campus, in your residence. In your place of employment, or in a public piace. You could be 
awake, or you could be asleep, unconsaous, drunk, or otherwise incapacitated. Please keep 
this in mind as you ^swer the questkms. 

Now, I'm going to ask you fiSwut different types of unwanted sexual experiences you may 
•have experiervoed since schoi^;begK>; indafl ::1 59^..: iSecause. pf the :fiature of . un/^.ht?d sexur .... 

af experiences, the language may seem graphic to you. However, tWs is the only way to 

assess accurately whether Of >rK5t . the women::m ;thlS: Stud|y::haye ;h8d;:SucK :expefie^ : . . 

only have to answer ''yes'' or "no " 

• $.ince schoof began in fall 1996, has anyone made you have sexual intercourse by using 
force or threatening to harm you or someone dose to you? Just so there rs no rmtaxe, 
by intercourse I mean putting a penis in youf vagirw. 

• Since school began sn fall 1996. has anyor^e made you have oral sex by force or threat of 
harm? &y oratsex, I mean someone’s mouth or tongue making contact with your vagina 
or anus or your mouth or tongue making contaa wrth sOTeone dse^ genitals or anus, 

» Since schod began Irs fail 1996. has anyor>e made you have anal sex by force or threat of 
harm? Byanal sex, i mear^ puttirig a penis m your anusor reaum 

• Since schoof began m fall 1996. has anyone ever used ftxce or threat of harm to sexually 
penetrate you with a foreign d)ject? 0y thts, I mear^ for example, placing a bottle or fin^ 
get m your vagina or anus. 

• Since schoerf began m fat 1996. has anyone attempted but not succeeded in making you 
--take part in- any of: the unwanted; sexual: experiences; that :1 have: Justiasked you about? 

For' example. : ckd:ariyoi^thieatfin:;or::try :but rM3t:-5uccecd::tp::lwve;;.y • : ; ; . 

With you or try unsuccessfully to penetrate your vagina or anus with a foreign objea or 

• Not countkig the types of sexual contact already mentioned, have you experienced any , 
unwar^ted or uninvited touchmgof a sexual nature smce school began in fall 1996? This 
includes forced kisiwg, touching d private parts. grai:^ng, fondling, and rubbing 

against you In a Sexual way> evert If it Is ovef your CkJlhes. 

• Since schoerf began m fal 1996. has anyone attempted but not succeeded in unwanted 
Of unirwted touching orf a sexual nature? 

• Since scbo<4 began in M 1996. has anyorve made or tned to make you have sexual inter- 
course or sexual contact when you did not want to by m^ung threats of rKsnphysical 
punishment, such as tow^lng a grade, being demoted w fired from a pb, damaging 
your reputation, of being excluded from a group for failure to comf^y wnh requests for 
any type sexual activity? 

• Since school began In fall 1996, has anyone made or tned to make you have sexual inter- * 

: vcourse: or:S€Xual: cor>t3ct:when:you did. r\ot .want ito.by: making promises of rewards, such 
: : as raising a grade; being hired or ptornoted. being given 3: rtde or :dass notes. ;.of> $ 

help with coursework from a fellow student if you complied sexually? 

• Since srhoot began in fall 1996, has anyone made or tned to make you have sexual mter- | 
course or sexual contact when you did not want to by simply being overwhelmed by 
someone's continual pestering and verb^ pressure? 
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Drawing on the NCVS screen question and incident report methodology, 
the NCWSV screen questions were followed by a detailed incident report 
that (1) clarified what type of victimization, if any, had occurred and (2) col- 
lected information about various aspects of the incident (e.g., victim-offender 
relationship, whether the victimization took place on or off the college 
campus, whether the incident was reported to the police). Responses to the 
screen questions were not used to classify the type of victimization reported 
by the respondent. Instead, classification was based on the responses in the 
incident report to questions about (1) the type of penetration experienced 
(e.g., penile-vaginal, anal, oral); (2) the type of unwanted sexual contact 
experienced (e.g., touching, grabbing, or fondling); and (3) the means of 
coercion used by the perpetrators (e.g., force, threat of force). Like Koss et 
al. and NCVS, the incidents were classified using a hierarchical algorithm; 
that is, incidents were classified by the most severe type of sexual victimiza- 
tion that occurred within an incident.'^ For example, if within an incident 
report the victim answered questions indicating she had experienced a com- 
pleted rape and attempted sexual coercion, the incident was classified as a 
completed rape. 



Reference period 

To limit potential response bias due to recall or memory decay, the NCWSV 
survey questions used a reference period that had a clear starting date for 
students. Thus, respondents were asked if they had experienced a sexual 
victimization “since school began in fall 1996.” The survey was conducted 
in 1997 between late February and early May. On average, the reference 
period for the victimization covered almost 7 months (6.91 months).'* To 
participate in the study, respondents had to be enrolled in a college or uni- 
versity at the start of the 1996 fall semester. 



Risk factors 

In addition to the victimization measures, the NCWSV survey conta in ed 
questions about respondents’ demographic characteristics, lifestyles or rou- 
tine activities, living arrangements, prior sexual victimizations, and so forth. 
Secondary data sources were used to measure the characteristics of the 
schools the respondents attended (e.g., size of enrollment, location, crime 
rate). These individual- and institution-level variables were used in multi- 
variate analyses that investigated which fact(»'s potentially placed women at 
risk of being sexually victimized. 
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Exhibrt 2: Descriptions of Types of Victimizations 



Type; of vinimtzation 



: Definition 



CompietBd rape 



AtteinpifiP Jape : 



Completed sexiial - 
coercion 



Attemoteci sexual 
coercion 



Completed sexual. Gontpct>; 

with force or ihreat of 
force 



Completed sexual contact ; : 
without itofce-: 



• Unwarned cori^teted perwtration by force or. the threat.qf . 

■ forced Penetration :irvdi^es^penfleA/agir^^^^ on your- 

genitals, mout'hiortsomeor^efee^s gew . 

digitai^aginai. digiwi-anal, oWea-vaginal, and ob.ica-anaf. 

Unwanted attempted:per«tfatior>..fay:farce.DT.!he in.-eat ot 

■ force. Penetf adon; inciudes; ; pentte-vaginal. mouth on your , 

:ger>itals, mouthonsomeone etse's 9en4tdls, peniie-anal,- ■ 

digh^:vaginai,;:digital-3ndfyoia!^ 

UnwantiKi compieted penetration with the thmat or nom : 
physical punfihrrtentprDmBe^otireward, or.pestering/verbal 

pressure. Penetration mclotksri'pentje-va 9 jnal;:rriDuth:on;;; 

.your.geniiais.. mourn on;SomedfwreBe.'S'.genitats.peniie^nai. 

. digit3twag«Tal.;.^digilai«rtat; abjeet-vagmal: ana obj^ 

■ UnWdmed attempted penetratKsn with the threat of nort- 
physicat punishment, promiseof, reward. or.pesteringArefbai 

■ pressure. Penetration: tficludeshpertSe^vagmal.. mouth on 

your genhaJs. rrtauth on someone eise’s gerthals, pentfe-anal. 
digital-vaginal dighal-anal object-vaginal, ana object-ehati 

unwanted compieted-scwial contact fnot penElraiianj with 
force Of the threat of fotce.-Sexual contaa includes: touch- 
ing; grabbing at fondling of breass. buttocks, or genitals, 

' ^either under or over your ctehest: ldssm9;;Sc^ or sucking: 
Of some :other : :fdrm: ot: .unw^ted :se)(ual :co.ntBCt. 

Any tipe of unwanted completed sexual contaa loot pene- 

tratkHi) wkh the tnreat of nonphysical punshnnenc: promise, 
of ifewaid. or pester ingAierfasl pressure,; .Sexual .comaa. . 

■PciodeK touching; grabbing,:Of. fondling of. breasts, buttocks. 

or .geniteSsV either under or over your clothes; kosingrdjdking 
I ; -or isiickingt or sotne.^ other ;f 0 t mjof, :unwartted. sexuai con^. . 



Attempts 0 sexual contsa.-: 
with force o*' tnreat-of force : 



■ ■ UhwOTted a nempted sexual ;contaa; (not penet.ret ion), with 
force or- the threat of force-. Sexual contaa inciudes;:.;Di^h- 
Ing; grabbing or fondling of breasts, buttocks, or genitals;;: ^ 
: ■ either 'under; or; over ivout, clothes: ; kissag;; .Peking or 
or:Someothef:torm of. unwsited .sexual :Contact. 
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Exhibit 2; Descriptions of Types of Victimizations, continued 



lype of vwrtimizatiaa 



; Definition 



: AttemptED sexual.comact;; 
vvrti:^out force ■ 



Threat of rape :; 



Threat cf contact with' 

; force or tnreat of force : 



Threat oi penetration:; 

whhotJt force:. 



Threat of contact: whhDiit; 
force 



Umvantedi'atternpted: sexual; contact .(r>ot. penetf ation) whh' 

■ the threat of nonp.hystc^ pufff^rnent; promise; of- reward; :df - 
pestwlng^erbal |K®ssure, :Sexiial contact indudes: touching-;: 
gr^^bmgrprfondl^gd^^ 

under of; ovet^ your ;C}bthis^::kj^^ suckinQ^ oT;. 

vyne other form of unwanted aexual contact, ; 

Threat of: unwarned; penetration: with :foree. and threat of ■ 

force:: FenetraiJoh : irKiddes^perdewaginaL mouth- oniyour : ; : 

. g^rtats;; rnouth;on-^ genitab; penile-anaf, . cfigptai- 

vagina l;;dighah3nai;;objeci^vagi hat '^rid ohieci'anaL 

Threat of linwantedsexuaicontact with force and threat of 
force, SexuaJ.contaa.indudes: toucmnQ:.grabbing.of.. 

fondling;of breast5/.buttocks::Dr-aemtafe;atner;urKierof ■ 

oveTYOUf clothes;: Of: suck^ 

form of uiwvanted sexuai contart, ■ 



: Threat oh unwarned penetratton: with the. :t^ honphys- 

ical punishment promise of rewaid, af:pestefinaAr^bal; pf^:: 
: : sure;: PenetratK7n:tncluder-:penfiewaQtnai/ mouth on your 
;.genitals, rrx>uth:Dn::sorneone:ebe.VgerirtaWpeni^^^^^ 

- digitahvaginat 

: : Tlveat of ifTiwar^ed; sexui^ :coniact ; : : : 

■ physical Dt/n5hment; pFomtse of; Feward ' of pesterirvgA^ert?al 

: pressure. ;SexuaLcontact:;indiides: Touching; grab 

: ■ fond! ng :of br easts.:burtCMcics;^ or. oenitaJS; : ether -u r^er ; d f - : ; 

: dver-^uf or; sucking:; or someiother 

form: of unwanted ;sexuai contact. 



What types of sexual victimization were 
measured in the NCWSV study? 

Measures of 12 types of sexual victimization were constructed; they are 
defined in exhibit 2. Most important, the NCWSV study included measures 
of both completed and attempted rape as well as threats of rape. The study 
also measured completed, attempted, and threatened sexual coercion (pene- 
tration with the use of nonphysical forms of coercion) and unwanted sexual 
contact (sexual contact, but not penetration, with force or threat of force). In 
addition, the study measured stalking and visual and verbal forms of sexual 
victimization. 
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How extensive is rape among college women? 

Exhibit 3 reports the extent of rape found in the NCWSV study. As shown, 
2.8 percent of the sample had experienced either a completed rape (1.7 per- 
cent) or an attempted rape incident (1.1 percent). The victimization rate was 
27.7 rapes per 1,000 female students. 

We recognize that a hierarchical scoring procedure is not the only way to 
count victims and incidents, especially because we have multiple victims. 
Another estimation procedure is to count the total number of completed 
rape victims and the total number of attempted rape victims separately. For 
example, suppose there were two incident records for respondent 00; One 
incident was classified as a completed rape, and the other was classified 
as an attempted rape (recall that using a hierarchical scoring procedure, 
respondent 00 would be counted as a completed rape victim). Respondent 
00 would now count as a completed rape victim and as an attempted rape 
victim. Using this “separate” counting procedure, there were 57 attempted 
rape victims, or 1.3 percent of the sample. 

Because some women were victimized more than once, the rate of incidents 
was higher than the rate of victims (35.3 per 1,000 students). Of the 123 
victims, 22.8 percent (n = 28) were multiple-rape victims. 

A separate analysis, again using the same hierarchical scoring procedure, 
found that when rates were computed for only undergraduate students, the 
percentage of students victimized was 1.8 percent for rape and 1.3 percent 
for attempted rape. The comparable figures for nonundergraduate students 
were, respectively, 0.8 percent and 0 percent." 

At first glance, one might conclude that the risk of rape victimization for 
college women is not high; “only” about 1 in 36 college women (2.8 per- 
cent) experience a completed rape or attempted rape in an academic year. 
Such a conclusion, however, misses critical, and potentially disquieting, 
implications. The figures measure victimization for slightly more than half a 
year (6.91 months). Projecting results beyond this reference period is prob- 
lematic for a number of reasons, such as assuming that the risk of victimiza- 
tion is the same during summer months and remains stable over a person’s 
time in college. However, if the 2.8 percent victimization figure is calculated 
for a 1-year period, the data suggest that nearly 5 percent (4.9 percent) of 
college women are victimized in any given calendar year. Over the course of 
a college career — which now lasts an average of 5 years — the percentage of 
completed or attempted rape victimization among women in higher educa- 
tional institutions might climb to between one-fifth and one-quarter.'" 
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Exhibit 3*' Extent of Rape, by Number of Vtctims^ and Number of incidents^ • . 
fay Type of Victimization Incident . 



Victims tnddents 



Type of 
vkttmization 


Number, 
of victims 
in sample 


Rate per 
14>00 

Percentage female 
of sample students 


Niimber 
biddeihts 1 


. Rate per 
1,000 
' female 
students 


Completed rape 


74 


1J . 


16.6 


86 : ■" 




Attempted 


: 4^ 


1.1 '••• 


■: :1i.0 ' - 




16.0 


TotaJ . 


123 






: --IS? ■;* 


3S.3 = 



a, tbtai hss bean rounded (from 27,665 to 27.7)^ 



Furthermore, from a policy perspective, college administratCH's might be dis- 
turbed to learn that for every 1,000 women attending their institutions, there 
may well be 35 incidents of rape in a given academic year (based on a vic- 
timization rate of 35.3 per 1,000 college women). For a campus with 10,000 
women, this would mean the number of rapes could exceed 350. Even more 
broadly, when projected over the Nation’s female student population of sev- 
eral million, these figures suggest that rape victimization is a potential prob- 
lem of large proportion and of public policy interest. 

How do the NCWSV rape estimates compare 
with the rape estimates based on the National 
Crime Victimization Survey? 

The sexual victimization literature contains a great deal of discussion about 
how rape estimates from the Nation’s federally sponsored victimization sur- 
vey, NCVS, compare with estimates from other national surveys. This issue 
was examined through a comparison component.” Like the main NCWSV 
study, the comparison study was conducted in the 1996-97 academic year, 
from late March to mid-May. The sample size was 4,432 college women; 
the response rate was 91.6 percent.^ 

Every effort was made to ensure that, aside from using different screen and 
incident report questions, the methodology used in both the main and com- 
parison components was the same. Thus, both components (1) contacted 
sample members with a letter that explained the purpose of the survey, (2) 
employed the same sampling design and sampling frame, (3) used the same 
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reference period for victimization (“Since school began in fall 1996 . . 
and (4) measured victimization using the screen question-incident report 
methodology. Both components also were conducted by the same survey 
research fum (see endnote 10) and were administered by trained female 
interviewers using a computer-aided telephone interviewing system. 

However, in assessing the influence of different methodologies for measur- 
ing sexual victimization, the two studies differed on one methodological 
issue: the wording of the screen questions and the wording of the incident- 
level questions used to determine the type of incident. As previously described, 
the main study substantially modified the NCVS format to include a range 
of behavioraUy specific screen questions. In contrast, the comparison com- 
ponent used a format that was closely aligned with the survey format of 
NCVS. All of the screen questions used in the comparison component came 
directly from NCVS, as did the incident-level questions used to determine 
what type of violent victimization the respondent had experienced.^' Both 
components used a hierarchical algorithm to classify the type(s) of victim- 
ization that the respondent described in the incident report. 

We should note, however, that the methodology used in the comparison 
component differs from that used in NCVS in one respect. In addition to 
structured responses, to. the. survey questions, NCVS interviewers record 
a brief “verbatim description” of the victimization incident from those 
respondents who report experiencing rape or sexual assault. These verbatim 
responses are used to clarify what occurred in an incident and to code 
whether an incident should count as a sexual victimization. Thus, according 
to BJS staff: 

In the NCVS, all questionnaires for which any rape or sexual assault 
code is entered in any of the pertinent items are reviewed to determine 
whether the codes reflect the written entries in the summaries. Where 
there are clear indications that the coded entries are not correct, they 
are edited, using guidelines developed by BJS and Bureau of Census 
staffs. This procedure has proven beneficial towards improving the 
NCVS estimates of rape and sexual assault by removing, to the extent 
possible, the discrepancies existing between the coded and written 
entries.^ 

In our comparison component study, the estimates were not adjusted using 
verbatim responses.® We do not know how much this consideration affects 
the findings repotted for the comparison component that is, again, based 
on NCVS methodology. None of the Criminal Victimization in the United 
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States annual publications report how much the NCVS estimates are adjusted 
using verbatim responses, or whether such adjustments cause estimates to 
increase or decrease compared with estimates coded solely on respondents’ 
answers to the structured screen and incident-report questions. 

NCVS defines rape as: 

Forced sexual intercourse including both psychological coercion as 
well as physical force. Forced sexual intercourse means vaginal, anal, 
or oral penetration by the offendei^s). This category also includes inci- 
dents where the penetration is from a foreign object such as a bottle. 
Includes attempted rapes, male as well as female victims, and both 
heterosexual and homosexual rape. Attempted rape includes verbal 
threats of rape. 

This definition guided the classification of incidents in the comparison study 
as a completed rape, an attempted rape, or a threat of rape. In the Criminal 
Victimization in the United States series published by BJS, estimates for 
attempted rape and threats of rape are reported separately. The same is true 
in this report so as to compare rape estimates from the two components of 
the study. 

How do the rape estimates from these two studies compare? It should be 
noted that studies that use behaviorally specific screen questions generally 
find higher levels of sexual victimization than those reported by NCVS." 
Most important, this finding has occurred in recent research using a 
national-level sample and behaviorally specific questions." 

Lxx)king at exhibit 4, it is clear that estimates from the comparison study for 
completed rape, attempted rape, and threats of rape are considerably lower 
than the respective estimates from the main study. The percentage of the 
sample that reported experiencing a completed rape in the comparison study 
was 1 1 times smaller than the percentage of victims in the main component 
(0.16 percent compared with 1.7 percent). The attempted rape estimate from 
the comparison component was six times smaller than the attempted rape 
estimate (0.18 percent compared with 1.1 percent) from NCWSV. A similar 
pattern was evident for threats of rape; the estimate based on the compari- 
son component was four times smaller than the NCWSV estimate (0.07 per- 
cent compared with 0.3 percent). 

What accounts for these differences? Given the similarities between the two 
studies, it would appear that the differences most likely stem from the wide 
range of behaviorally specific screen questions used in the NCWSV study. 
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Compared with the NCVS screen questions employed in the comparison 
component, the use of graphically worded screen questions in NCWSV like- 
ly prompted more women who had experienced a sexual victimization to 
report this fact to the interviewer. Their responses in the incident report 
determined whether those answering “yes” to a rape screen question were 
subsequently classified as rape victims.* Even so, it appears that behavioral- 
ly specific screen questions are more successful in prompting women who 
have in fact been sexually victimized to answer in such a way that they are 
then “skipped into” the incident report by interviewers. 



Exhibrt 4; Comparison of Rape Estimates Between the NCWSV Main Study 
and Comparison Component Study 




Type. Of victimizaiion 



What is unknown, however, is whether behaviorally specific screen questions 
produce higher estimates of victimization in general or only higher estimates 
of sexual victimization. It is possible that, due to the sensitive nature of 
sexual victimization, graphically descriptive screen questions are needed to 
prompt reluctant victims to report their victimization to interviewers. The 
other possibility, however, is that a large set of behaviorally specific ques- 
tions would result in more victim reports for any type of victimization, 
including property crimes and other forms of violent crime (e.g., aggravated 
assault, robbery). Future research on NCVS methodology might profit from 
exploring this issue. 
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Do women define their victimization as a rape? 

In each incident report, respondents were asked, “Do you consider this inci- 
dent to be a rape?” For the 86 incidents categorized as a completed rape, 
46.5 percent (n = 40) of the women answered “yes,” 48.8 percent (n = 42) 
answered “no,” and 4.7 percent (n = 4) answered “don’t know.” Among 
women who experienced other forms of sexual victimization (n = 1,318), it 
is noteworthy that 3.4 percent (n = 42) defined their sexual victimization as 
a rape and 1.1 percent (n = 14) answered “don’t know.” 

Some scholars believe that the failure of women to define a victimization as 
a rape calls into question whether researchers have truly measured the crime 
of rape.” Others suggest, however, that the true prevalence of rape is best 
measured by carefully worded questions on victimization surveys, such as 
NCWSV.“ Women may not define a victimization as a rape for many reasons 
(such as embarrassment, not clearly understanding the legal definition of the 
term, or not wanting to define someone they know who victimized them as a 
rapist) or because others blame them for their sexual assault.” Which of these 
reasons is more or less correct cannot be definitively substantiated here 
because little systematic research has examined why women do or do not 
define as a rape an incident that has met the researcher’s criteria for a rape. 



How extensive are other forms of sexual 
victimization? 

Exhibit 5 presents the extent of victimization across 10 forms of sexual 
victimization other than rape. Threats of sexual victimization happened less 
often than other forms of sexual victimization. Across the 10 types of vic- 
timization in exhibit 5, the incident rate per 1,000 female students ranged 
fi-om a low of 9.5 to a high of 66.4. 

Exhibit 6 presents the data in a slightly different form and contains rape 
incidents. This exhibit illustrates the percentages of women in the sample 
who had experienced at least one victimization in three separate categories: 
(1) physical force, (2) nonphysical force, and (3) either physical or nonphys- 
ical force or both. Because the third category includes respondents who have 
experienced both types of victimization, its percentage is not computed by 
summing the percentages in the physical and nonphysical categories. As is 
shown, 15.5 percent of the college women were sexually victimized during 
the current academic year. In the sample, 7.7 percent experienced an incident 
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Exhibit 5: Extent of Sexual Victimization 



Victims Incidents:. 








Rate per 
1,000 
female 
students 


Nunfd>ef 


Rate per 
t.OGOiii 


wumovr 

type of of victims 

virtknization r : , ; 


Pefcsn^ge 
of sample 


of 

incidents 


female 

students 














Compteted or 












Compiet6d sexual : 
coercion: 


74::’ 


1,7 




T07 


. 24; r 


Attempted se.^ual 
^ercion::: 


.60:::. 






: •-T'14.: . 


25.6 


Compleieo sexual- 
. contaa with force 
or ir^eat ot force' 


B5 ■ 








.- ^29:2^ 


Ccmpieied sexual 
. ..contaa without .^orce 


BO- ; 






132 


29.7 


:: -Atremoted sexual 
contaa wtthtofce 
• „or threat of force --.. 






20,0 . 


166 


■ 37.6 


Atcemoted sexual 
contaa wtthout force 


\33~ 




V'29.9 ';\. 


'295 


66.4 


Threats 

Threat of rape 








■■ ;■ 47 


9.S 


Threat of contact with 
- force Of threat of force : 


8 


018 .. 


1.8 ' ' 


30 .. 


11.3 


Threat of penetration 
vvttfWitTorce 


JQ::::- 


0.22 


2.3; 


30 


11.3 


Threat of contaa 
wiincut force 


' 


0.34 


3.4 - 


7r 


16.9 




S6S 






:: : TT61 





involving the use or threat of physical force, and 11.0 percent experienced a 
victimization that did not involve force. 

How extensive is prior sexual victimization? 

Respondents were also asked if they had experienced sexual victimization 
incidents before starting school in fall 1996. These incidents were measured 
only with single questions, not incident reports (that is, the two-stage process 
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Exhibit 6; Percentage of Sample Having at Least One 
Victimization Incident 

r' 

- V «:Tjmi2aiion involving 

•S physicaJ torce. 

Vicumlzaiion invoivjng 
■> nonphysicai force 

^ 

^ Ar^i’ vactirruzaiion (either physicai 
Of rxjnpr.'j^jcaj force or ooth> 



Percentage of sampie 




of screen questions followed by an Incident report was not used). To limit 
bias, we attempted to use the detailed questions shown in exhibit 7. Still, 
the findings must be assessed in light of this methodological limitation. 

As exhibit 7 shows, about 1 in 10 college women said they had experienced 
a rape, while the same proportion stated that they were victims of an attempt- 
ed rape. Almost the.same proportion also had sexual intercourse or contact 
in which they were subject to threats of nonphysical punishment or promis- 
es of reward. Unwanted or uninvited sexual contacts were widespread, with 
more than one-third of the sample reporting these incidents. 



Do victims know their offenders? 

Most victims knew the person who sexually victimized them. For both 
completed and attempted rapes, about 9 in 10 offenders were known to the 
victim. Most often, a boyfriend, ex-boyfriend, classmate, fiiend, acquain- 
tance, or coworker sexually victimized the women. College professors were 
not identified as committing any rapes ch* sexual coercions, but they were 
cited as the offender in a low percentage of cases involving unwanted sexual 
contact. The victim-offender relationship for rape incidents is displayed in 
exhibit 8. 

Variation in the type of sexual victimization that occurred on a date was evi- 
dent. With regard to date rape, 12.8 percent of completed rapes, 35.0 percent 
of attempted rapes, and 22.9 percent of threatened rapes took place on a date. 
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Exhibit 7: Percent of Sample Who Were Sexually Victimized Before the 
Start of the 1996 School Year 



lype of victimization 



Yes No 

(percentage) (percentage) 



Rope* 

jAnenTpredrape'^:-:'.; 

Threatened, anempted: or coftipteted unwantecV : 
unmvtteci sexuaicomacT — • , 



10,1. 


S9.9 


10.9 


89.1 . 


35.5 


64.5' 


" 8.6: 


■ ::91:4 


5 . 9 ;- 





; Any other unwanted: ch . uninvited sental inteicoufsaAt^ctr: : 

a yMrtoschocrf'startmginfat»7996; tM:anvoneem:n«ite:yoohave:v^^ 

a .Wior toscrawjw ^ or * jore^ obt8Ct~^ tcjng torce or rhtrarenma to 

inotidinQ pemifanna you vMin a perwi. a nngec of * 
ndfm you/ 

. Pnortoscnoo..ta™ne«>ratl ,99&.rManvone ever anempt, nut not succecomma..^ 

va^i. orat. or ar«Unter«m«e-^wnq:penenetm,you:«^^^ per»s.e «nger, xx a tor«gnoaect _ 
bv vsinq force or thtejtcnjng to harm VOW ^ 

- fnot to smooi statung « ialM996. have you ever e.penenced any unwamea or uronvited to^h^ 

rf^lna««e;:or:W 
-pare, grabbing. hxK«ng,.8tKj tubttngw 

d Prior to «hooi^art«« in la« .1996. has anytmeeve. tnedtomakeyou have se*uai 
■^ualcontacr when YOU did norwanf toby rnalong either lhrea&;?fn«^ 

of revvafd d vw tompijfittsexu^ 

■■e: Prior:, oschoofataning .fab 1996. h diere any type of unw^ 

physical »*ual comi«:th«:vouever:expericnced thatvi^^^ 



When does sexual victimization occur? 

The vast majority of sexual victimizations occuned in the evening (after 
6 p.m.). For example, SI. 8 percent of completed rapes took place after 
midnight, 36.5 percent occurred between 6 p.m. and midnight, and only 
11.8 percent took place between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. 



Where does sexual victimization occur? 

The majority of sexual victimizations, especially rapes and physically 
coerced sexual contact, occurred in living quarters. Almost 60 percent of 
the completed rapes that occurred on campus took place in the victim’s 
residence, 31 percent occurred in other living quarters on campus, and 
10.3 percent took place in a fraternity. Off-campus sexual victimizations, 
especially rapes, also occurred in residences. However, particularly for 
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Victim-Offender Relationship for Rape Victimizations Committed 
by Single Offenders 



X - 



Oassrnate 



24.2 23.7 




Fuena , 



Compie^ed Fape.- 



rw.WMM.n: • 

Anemmea rape:; 



t4.5 




Boyrrieno/ Acauauitoncc 
i^exrboyfrwnd- - 



sexual contacts and threatened victimizations, incidents also took place 
in settings such as bars, dance clubs or nightclubs, and work settings. 

Are women victimized on or off campus? 

College women are victimized both on campus and off campus. For nearly 
all types of sexual victimization, however, off-campus victimization is more 
common (exhibit 9). This conclusion must be qualified because off-campus 
sexual victimizations may take place in bars and nightclubs or in student 
residences close to campus. Thus, even if a student is victimized off cam- 
pus, she may be engaged in an activity that is connected to her life as a 
student at the college she attends. 

Do sexual victims take protective actions 
during the incident? 

As exhibit 10 shows, for nearly all forms of sexual victimization, the major- 
ity of female students reported attempting to take protective actions during 
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Sxtiibtt 9: The Location of ViGt&nization by On-Campus and Off-C«npus 
Location, by Type yicthoizatioo 



. Location of vktimixation*; 







bfi caiBfWs 




percentagB . 


percentage. 


of i^ln^atloo 


; rH : 




: tcMmplete^ or 




66.3' 
(5?) :. 


Cofnp^^rf rape* 


3J.7 

mi 


Attempted rape 


4S.1 

■; • m ■ 


54.9- 

m) ■ 


■ Coropieted sexuaf coercion 


29.d • 

.. • -{34) .. .. 


. m 


Attempted sexual coercfon 


... 4«,5.. • 

m 


•. 53.5::.. 

m 


^mpteted sexual contact vath 
force or ttireat of force ■ : • 




• ^,4 
'. • (85) .. \ 


Completed sexual cimiact 
. without force 


.!■• • (54)i- 


61,4 

• (81) •• ■ 


. AHempterf sexual coTitact with 
force Or threat of foTcfe 


. • ''.sa-si- ■ • 


. :• mi . 

(|Q9) ■ 


. Attempted sexual contact . : 
withoiit force 


■ V "• <m} •„ 


. mr 

. ■ (489} • 


Threats 






Threat of rape 


: 45.2 . ^ 

• ■ ^ 


■ 54 . 8 ^. 
^ (23) 


Threat of Contact vwth force or 


... • 


. 56.D 


threat of force 


. (22). ■■ • 


: (2^ . 


• • Threat of penetratrrw Without force • 


(24) 


S2,0 

■ : (38) : ■ 


Th»at<?f contact 


■ S4.1 
■ (4Q):- ^ 


45,9 
■■.■•■(34) • 



a. Don't kpmf {n w 2 > nt^ «idoded> 

the incident. For both completed rape and sexual coercion, victims of com- 
pleted acts were less likely to take protective action than those who experi- 
enced attempted victimization. This finding suggests that the intended 
victim’s willingness or ability to use protection might be one reason 
attempts to rape or coerce sex failed. 
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; j^tubit 10; PeKentage of Victims Taking f^otective /lUrtiort by Type 
of vN^tni;^tlon 



Typo of Victimization. 


. Victim aft^pted lo protect 


herself (o) 


ConYptet^d Of attemptied 




Comptete^ rape 


iiiiiiiiii 






. Attempted rape 






.. • ;h... 


■ Conupteted s©<uat coortiop 


. • : ^ • 46.'7 r •• : V”; •• ■ 






AtteHipt€sd sexual a>gfdo» 


iiiiiiiiii* 






C<5rnp{eterf serial wfth 


iiiiiiiiii 


' focce or l^ieat of fPJcd . 


iiiiiiiiiiiSB 


Campfaled ssexuai cpot^ force 


st.g 




iiiiiiiiii* 


''Attempted sexuai contact with 




••■ force or difeat of force . 


11111111111111111®^^^ 


• Attempted sexoat contact 




without force ■ 




Tbreats: 




, Threat of rape 








^ Threat of crartactWth force. 




or. tteeatof force 


• (45) •• 


Threat of penetration vi^hout 




force 




f Threat of contact vsfthout 




force 




Exhibit 11 reports the most common forms of protective action taken by 
victims during rape incidents. Note that the most common protective action 
was using physical force against the assailant. Nearly 70 percent of victims 
of attempted rape used this response — again, a plausible reason many of 
these acts were not completed. Other common physical responses included 
removing the offender’s hand, running away, and trying to avoid the offender. 
Verbal responses also were common, including pleading with the offender 
to stop, screaming, and trying to negotiate with the offender. 
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Are victims hurt in the victimization incidents? 

Victims in the sample generally did not state that their victimization resulted 
in physical or emotional injuries. In about one in five rape and attempted 
rape incidents, victims reported being injured, most often citing the response 
“bruises, black-eye, cuts, scratches, swelling, or chipped teeth.” The percentage 
injured by other types of victimization was lower, ranging fi-om 0 percent 
(completed sexual contact without force) to 16.7 percent (threatened rape). 
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Are some women more at risk of being 
sexually victimized? 

Multivariate logit models for each type of sexual victimization measured 
were estimated to predict the likelihood of having been victimized. Consistent 
across the models, it was found that four main factors consistently increased 
the risk of sexual victimization: (1) frequently drinking enough to get drunk, 
(2) being unmarried, (3) having been a victim of a sexual assault before the 
start of the current school year, and (4) living on campus (for on-campus 
victimization only). 

Do women report victimization incidents 
to the police? 

Few incidents of sexual victimization were reported to law enforcement 
officials. Thus, fewer than 5 percent of completed and attempted rapes were 
reported to law enforcement officials. In about two-thirds of the rape inci- 
dents, however, the victim did tell another person about the incidents. Most 
often this person was a friend, not a family member or college official. 

Victims gave a number of reasons for not reporting their victimizations to 
law enforcement officials (exhibit 12). Some reasons indicated that they did 
not see the incidents as harmful or important enough to bring in the authori- 
ties. Thus, the common answers included that the incident was not serious 
enough to report and that it was not clear that a crime was committed. 

Other reasons, however, suggested that there were barriers to reporting. 

Such answers included not wanting family or other people to know about 
the incident, lack of proof the incident happened, fear of reprisal by the 
assailant, fear of being treated with hostility by the police, and anticipation 
that the police would not believe the incident was serious enough and/or 
would not want to be bothered with the incident. 

How extensive is stalking? 

In addition to the 12 types of sexual victimization (exhibit 2), this research 
assessed a form of victimization that has been infrequently studied: stalking. 
In general, for behavior to qualify as stalking, the attention given to some- 
one must be repeated and it must create fear in a reasonable person. Accord- 
ingly, stalking was measured with this screen question: “Since school began 
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Exhibit 12: Reasons for Not Repondng Incident to the Police, by Type of 
Victimization 
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Exhibit 12: Reasons for Not Reporting incident to the Roiice, by Type of 
Victim Itatlop 
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in fall 1996, has anyone- — ^from a stranger to an ex-boyfriend — ^repeatedly 
followed you, watched you, phoned, written, e-mailed, or communicated 
with you in other ways that seemed obsessive and made you afraid or con- 
cerned for your safety?” If a respondent answered “yes,” she was then given 
an incident report that asked detailed questions about the stalking that 
occurred. 

The survey indicated an incidence rate of 156.5 per 1,000 female students. 
Indeed, fully 13.1 percent of the female students in the sample (n = 581) 
had been stalked since the school year began. This figure approximates what 
was found in a pretest of the survey conducted on students attending one 
university. It also is similar to the 6-month prevalence figure reported by 
Mustaine and Tewksbury,® which, in a survey of 861 women attending 9 
postsecondary institutions, found that 10.5 percent of the female students 
reported that they had been stalked.^' 

In contrast, Tjaden and Thoennes’ national study of women reports much 
lower annual rates of stalking; 1 percent to 6 percent, depending on the defi- 
nition of stalking used.® Compared with the current study, the lower extent 
of stalking in Tjaden and Thoennes’ research may be because (1) their study 
used a more restrictive definition of stalking; (2) their study focused on 
females across the life course (age 18 to 80 years or older), rather than 
.on younger women among whom stalking is more prevalent; and (3) their 
study did not focus specifically on college students. It may be that the social 
domain of college places women in situations and in contact with a range 
of men that increase the chances of being stalked. 

It should be noted, however, that like the study by Tjaden and Thoennes, the 
estimates in this study of the extent of stalking vary depending on the crite- 
ria used to define what counts as stalking victimization.® Again, more than 
13 percent of the women in the sample were stalked if this victimization is 
defined as a woman experiencing repeated, obsessive, and frightening behavior 
that made the victim afraid or concerned for her safety. Even so, if we were 
to decide that such behavior counts as a stalking victimization only if the 
person were actually threatened with harm — a requirement for criminal 
stalking in many States — the extent of stalking victims in the sample falls 
to 1.96 percent. These results suggest that, in the future, researchers should 
examine how estimates of the extent of stalking may vary widely depending 
on the criteria used to define what “counts” as a stalking victimization. 
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What is the nature of stalking incidents? 

As with other sexual victimizations, four in five victims knew their stalkers. 
Of the stalkers who were known, they were most often a boyfriend or ex- 
boyfriend (42.5 percent), classmate (24.5 percent), acquaintance (10.3 
percent), friend (5.6 percent), or coworker (5.6 percent). Female students 
were infrequently stalked by college professors or graduate assistants. 

Stalking incidents lasted an average of 60 days. About 30 percent of the 
female students were stalked only off campus; the remaining victims were 
stalked either only on campus or both on and off campus. The most common 
forms of stalking behaviors reported by victims were being telephoned 
(77.7 percent), having an offender waiting outside or inside places (47.9 
percent), being watched from afar (44.0 percent), being followed (42.0 per- 
cent), being sent letters (30.7 percent), and being e-mailed (24.7 percent)." 
Almost two-thirds of the sample indicated that they were stalked at least 
two to six times a week. 

Although some victims reported being physically injured, the most common 
consequence was psychological: Almost 3 in 10 women said they were 
“injured emotionally or psychologically” from being stalked. In 15.3 percent 
of incidents, victims reported that the stalker either threatened or attempted 
to harm them. In 10.3 percent of incidents, the victim reported that the 
stalker “forced or attempted sexual contact.” 

In nearly three-fourths of incidents, victims reported that they had taken 
“actions as a result of their stalking.” Exhibit 13 shows actions victims took 
following stalking incidents. Two of the most common responses were “to 
avoid the stalker'’ (43.2 percent) or, conversely, “to confront the stalker'’ 
(16.3 percent). Beyond the data in exhibit 13, in about 17 percent of inci- 
dents, victims reported the stalker to the police. In contrast, in more than 
9 in 10 incidents, victims confided in someone — such as a Mend, family 
member, or roommate — ^that they were being stalked. 

Are some women more at risk of being 
stalked? 

A multivariate logit model was estimated to predict the likelihood of being 
stalked. The risk of being a stalking victim was increased by a number of 
factors: the propensity to be in places with alcohol; living alone; being in a 
dating relationship, especially early in the relationship, as opposed to being 
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married or living with an intimate partner; being an undergraduate; being 
from an afQuent family; and having experienced sexual victimization before 
the begiiming of the current academic year. Also, among racial/ethnic 
groups, Asian/Pacific Islander women were significantly less likely to be 
stalked while American Indian/Alaska Native women were significantly 
more likely to be stalked compared with women in other racial/ethnic 
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groups. Notably, American Indian/ Alaska Native women had the highest 
likelihood of any racial/ethnic group to experience a stalking. This is consis- 
tent with Tjaden and Thoennes’ research, which reported that American 
Indians/ Alaska Natives are at greatest risk of being stalked." 



What is the extent of visual and 
verbal sexual victimization? 

Finally, this research measured the extent to which women were involuntari- 
ly exposed to visual images and verbal comments that would generally be 
considered sexually victimizing. Since these relatively “minor” types of 
victimization were plentiful, it was not possible to obtain a detailed report 
on each incident. Instead, results showed only whether a type of victimiza- 
tion was experienced and, if so, how many times it happened both on and 
off campus. 

As exhibit 14 reveals, most respondents did not experience visual victimiza- 
tion. Still, about 6 percent of female students had been shown pornographic 
pictures, almost S percent had someone expose their sexual oigans to them, 
and 2.4 percent were observed naked without their consent. Verbal victim- 
izations, moreover, were commonplace. About half the respondents were 
subjected to sexist remarks and to catcalls and whistles with sexual over- 
tones. One in five female students received an obscene telephone call and 
was asked intrusive questions about her sex or romantic life. One in ten stu- 
dents had false rumors spread about her sex life. 



Conclusions 

The sexual victimization of college students has emerged as a controversial 
issue, pitting feminist scholars who claim that the sexual victimization of 
women is a serious problem against conservative commentators who claim 
that such victimization is rare and mostly a fictitious creation of ideological- 
ly tainted research." The research reported here undoubtedly will not settle 
this debate; battle lines are solidly entrenched and how the data are interpreted 
will, to a degree, lie in the “eye of the beholder.” However, the current study 
attempts to add a judicious voice to this conversation by attempting to fur- 
nish a methodologically sound assessment of the extent and nature of the 
sexual victimization of female students. 
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Exhibit 14; The Extent of Verbal and Visual Victimization 
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^hibit14:Tbe Extent 



of Verbal and Visual Victimization, continued 
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To summarize, the national-level survey of 4,446 college women suggests 
that many students will encounter sexist and harassing conunents, will likely 
receive an obscene phone call, and will have a good chance of being stalked 
or of enduring some form of coerced sexual contact. During any given 
academic year, 2.8 percent of women will experience a completed and/or 
attempted rape. This figure is not based only on broadly worded, behavioral- 
ly specific screen questions because all victimization incidents reported in 
the screen questions were verified through subsequent questions in the inci- 
dent report. Furthermcffe, the level of rape and other types of victimization 
found in the survey becomes an increasing concern when the victimization 
figures are projected over a full year, a full college career, and the full popu- 
lation of women at one college or at colleges across the Nation. 

The results also hold important methodological implications. The compari- 
son component study sponsored by the Bureau of Justice Statistics allowed 
the rare opportunity to conduct a quasi-experiment in how the methods used 
to measure sexual victimization might potentially affect estimates of victim- 
ization. Thus, two randomly selected samples of college women were sur- 
veyed using very similar methodology, with one noteworthy exception: A 
different way of measuring sexual victimization was used with each sample. 
Results showed that a methodology that uses behaviorally specific screen 
questions in combination with an incident report yields considerably higher 
estimates of completed, attempted, and threatened rape than are found using 
NCVS methodology. 

Future research should explore the implications of this finding for NCVS. 

As noted, it was not determined whether using a number of behaviorally 
specific screen questions tends to increase estimates of only rape or whether 
the technique would also increase estimates of other types of victimization 
(i.e., the more widely in scope and the more closely in detail that possible 
victimizations are probed, the more victims are prompted to report their vic- 
timization to interviewers). However, assuming that the methodology used 
in this study is defensible, it seems likely that NCVS underestimates the 
true incidence of rape victimization in the United States. 

We should note, however, one other possible factor that might have con- 
tributed to the differences in victimization between the main and compari- 
son components: the “context” of two surveys. In the main component of 
NCWSV, the respondents were instructed in an initial contact letter and in 
instructions during the interview that the survey was focusing on “unwanted 
sexual experiences.” In contrast, the comparison component was patterned 
after NCVS, which is a crime survey. In this part of the study, respondents 
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were sent an initial letter that mentioned the “increasing concern about 
criminal victimizations that women may experience during college,” and the 
interview itself contained questions measuring victimization by other types 
of criminal offenses. It is conceivable, therefore, that respondents on the 
main component study were sensitized to report a broad range of sexual 
victimization incidents they experienced, while those on the NCVS-based 
comparison component limited their reports to the incidents they defined as 
criminal. If so, this contextual difference would mean that the comparison 
component was measuring a much narrower domain of sexual victimization. 
One caution in this line of reasoning is that, as discussed previously, nearly 
half of the completed rape victims defined their victimization as a “rape,” a 
clear criminal offense. Even when the count of rape victims is limited to this 
group, the prevalence of rape victims is several times greater in the main 
component than in the comparison components. Still, the impact of survey 
context on respondents’ responses to sexual victimization questions remains 
an area that warrants further research. 

Of course, many other methodological issues in addition to the use of 
behaviorally specific screen questions and survey context will have to be 
addressed in the quest to design surveys capable of achieving more accurate 
estimates of rape and other forms of sexual victimization. These would 
include, but not be limited to, issues- such as the differential meaning that 
words used in questions might have to respondents, the impact of the 
sequencing of questions on answers, the use of more verbatim descriptions 
of victimization incidents in coding “what happened” in a sexual assault, 
and perhaps the use of computer-aided personal interviewing as a means of 
encouraging respondents to disclose traumatic events. In short, systematic, 
rigorous experimental research into the factors that affect victim responses 
and, in turn, victimization estimates — especially in the sensitive area of rape 
and sexual assault — remains in its beginning stages. 

Although exceptions exist, most sexual victimizations occur when college 
women are alone with a man they know, at night, and in the privacy of a 
residence. Most women attempt to take protective actions against their 
assailants but are then reluctant to report their victimization to the police. 
Although based on fewer cases, these same patterns were found as well in 
the comparison component survey, which used NCVS methodology.^’ The 
analysis also revealed that some college women were more at risk of being 
victimized than others. Several factors appeared to increase various types of 
victimization: living on campus, being unmarried, getting drunk frequently, 
and experiencing prior sexual victimization. 
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Finally, in the aftermath of this study, an important challenge remains; 
Taking the information found and developing programs and policies that 
may reduce female students’ risk of victimization. Minor forms of sexual 
victimization — sexist statements, harassing catcalls, sexually tainted whis- 
tles — appear to be commonplace. How can a more civil environment be 
achieved without compromising free speech? Much is known about the cir- 
cumstances under which sexual victimization, including rape, most often 
occurs. How can this information be used in crime prevention programs, 
including rape awareness seminars designed for women or rape prevention 
seminars designed for men? Furthermore, the relatively high prevalence of 
stalking — a form of victimization often ignored by college officials — is 
cause for concern. What strategies can women use to prevent or end stalk- 
ing? What programs might colleges implement to control or counsel men 
who stalk? More generally, how can the lives of college women — whether 
on, close to, or off campus — be made safer and thus free from the costs 
imposed by the experience of sexual victimization? 
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